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THIS MAP shows the British 
blockade, British convoy routes, 
and the German counter-block- 
ade. British blockade is indicated 
by battleships. German counter- 
blockade is indicated by sub- 
marines and airplanes. For 
further details see page 3. 
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DANGER FROM BELOW AND ABOVE is reason British 
merchont ships travel in convoys. Cruisers, destroyers, and 
airplanes accompany the merchantmen to protect them 


A BALLOON BARRAGE helps to protect the convoy. Photo 
below shows a ballon being raised. From height of about 
5,000 feet, balloons dangle cables to ensnare enemy planes. 
Anti-aircraft guns protect balloons. White marks on photo 
were made bv British censor, to remove landmarks on shore 





against raids by German submarines or bombing planes. 
Photo above, taken from a British destroyer, shows the 
merchantmen with lifeboats ready, swinging from their davits. 


WHEN ONE OF THE SHIPS of convoy is struck by enemy 
bomb or torpedo, other ships continue full speed ahead. To 
slow down for the rescue would be to make all the ships 
easy targets for the enemy. Rescue work is done by one 
of the destroyers, or by patrol planes summoned by radio. 
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* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





BLOCKADE 


AND COUNTER-BLOCKADE 


The map on our cover shows Brit- 
ain’s blockade and Germany's coun- 
ter-blockade. 

Britain has always been a great 
sea power. In the war of 1914-1918, 
the British Navy blockaded Ger- 
many successfully, and kept Ger- 
many from getting enough supplies. 
This was one of the main reasons 
why Germany lost that war. 

In the present war, Britain has 
again used a blockade against Ger- 
many. Britain’s blockade stretches 
from Iceland to Gibraltar in the 
Atlantic. At Gibraltar it turns a cor- 
ner, and extends through the Medi- 
terranean Sea. 


GERMANY’S WEAPONS 


Against this blockade, Germany 
uses the weapons of counter-block- 
ade. German submarines, warships 
and planes attempt to 7——— 
blockade the island of 


| 





a great navy in comparison with 
Britain’s. The Germans rely mainly 
on submarines and planes for their 
sea war. In addition, they have 
a number of “pocket battleships,” 
which roam through the Atlantic as 
sea raiders. 

The Germans used the weapon of 
the counter-blockade in the war of 
1914-1918. In that war, their sub- 
marines had to use bases in Germany 
itself. Now they use bases in Nor- 
way, The Netherlands, Belgium and 
France. These bases are much closer 
to the British trade routes. 

The Germans use smaller sub- 
marines now than they did in the 
war of 1914-1918. These small sub- 
marines can be easily transported on 
trains from Germany itself to the 
bases. It takes only five or ten men 
to run one of these small submarines. 

The Germans have another ad- 
vantage that they did not have in 
the war of 1914-1918. At that time, 
the airplane was in its infancy. Now, 
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modern bombers can fly from the 
bases to attack shipping. 

How successful is the German 
counter-blockade? To answer this 
question, we must look at a few 
figures. 

These shipping figures are given 
not in number of ships, but in tons. 
These tons do not refer to the weight 
of the ship, but to the volume of 
space for cargo. A ton, as used here, 
means 100 cubic feet of cargo space. 

Britain must have, in good condi- 
tion at all times, 16,000,000 tons of 
shipping to keep fighting the war. 

When the war began, in Septem- 
ber 1939, Britain had 20,550,000 
tons. During the war, Britain has 
added the following amounts: 


400,000 
622,000 


Captured from the enemy 

Purchased from the U. S. 

Constructed by British ship- 
yards 

Ships which belonged to 
Denmark, Norway, The 
Netherlands, Belgium and 
France 


1,250,000 


6,500,000 


Since September, 1939, Germany 
has sunk many British merchant 
ships. Germany claims that 8,825,000 
tons of British shipping have 
gone down. Britain claims that only 

| 4,718,898 tons have gone 





Britain, just as_ Britain 
blockades Germany. 

To carry out the counter- 
blockade, the Germans 
must go around Britain. 
The Germans attack Brit- 
ish merchant ships in the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

What is the purpose of 
the counter-blockade? It is 
to keep food and war-sup- 
plies from reaching Britain. 
The British people cannot 
produce enough food and 
other supplies on their 
island. They depend on 
trade with other nations 
throughout the world. If 
this trade can be cut off, 
the British would not have 
enough supplies to keep 
going. 


Germany does not have 
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Mahon in the Philadelphia Bulletin (with apologies) 


On a bicycle built for two. 


down. 

Suppose we take a fig- 
ure in between, and say 
that 6,700,000 tons have 
been sunk. Subtracting 
this from the total of 29,- 
322.000 tons, we find that 
Britain has left about 22,- 
622.000 tons. 

This is more shipping 
than Britain had when the 
war began. But it is only 
6,622,000 tons above Brit- 
ain’s danger line of 16,000,- 
000 tons. 


Food for France. The Brit- 
ish government, at the re- 
quest of our Government, has 
agreed to let food ships 
through the blockade to re- 
lieve starving people in Un- 
occupied France. Two French 
ships are in New York being 
loaded with grain. 
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$7 BILLION ASKED 
FOR AID TO BRITAIN 


Four days after he signed the 
Lease-Lend Bill, President Roosevelt 
told the nation what must be done 
next. Speaking at the annual dinner 
of the White House Correspondents 
Association, the President said: 

“The British people and their Gre- 
cian allies need ships. From Amer- 
ica, they will get ships. 

“They seed planes. From Amer- 
ica, they will get planes. 

“They need food. 
they will get food. 

“They need tanks and guns and 
ammunition and supplies of all 
kinds. From America, they will get 
tanks and guns and ammunition and 
supplies of all kinds. 

“China likewise asks our help. 
America has said that China shall 
have our help.” 


From America, 


The President's speech was car- 
ried on three U. S. radio chains. It 
was sent throughout the world by 
short wave in 14 languages—English, 
German, Italian, French, Turkish, 
Greek, Norwegian, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Albanian, Serbian, Czech 
and Slovak. 

In order to buy the things that we 
shall send to Britain, Greece and 
China, the President asked Congress 
to grant $7,000,000,000. 

The President made his request 
in a letter to Representative Sam 
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Rayburn of Texas. Re presentative 
Rayburn is Speaker of the House. 
All bills granting money must start 
in the House, rather than in the 
Senate. 

Along with the President's letter 
went a letter from Harold D. Smith, 
U. S. Budget Director. Mr. Smith's 
letter listed the articles that the gov- 
ernment will buy with the $7,000,- 
000,000. The chart above shows the 
way the money will be spent. 

As soon as he received the Presi- 
dent's letter, Representative Ray- 
burn read it to the other Representa- 
tives. The letter was immediately 
turned over to the Appropriations 


A SIDEWAYS LAUNCHING: The new cargo ship, American Press, slides into the 
water at shipyard in San Francisco. She was built for U. S. Maritime Commission. 
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Committee, which deals with all 
questions of money. 

The Appropriations Subcommittee 
held secret hearings on the question. 
Witnesses at the hearings were Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull; Secre- 
tary of the Army Henry L. Stimson; 
Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox; 
General George C. Marshall, Chief 
of Staff of the U. S. Army; and other 
government officials. ; 

All these witnesses favored voting 
the sum of $7,000,000,000 as re- 
quested by the President. 

The Appropriations Subcommittee 
prepared to write a bill and intro- 
duce it in the House. If the House 
passes the bill, it will then go to the 
Senate. 


SAFETY IN MINES 
AIM OF NEW BILL 


The men who mine our coal risk 
death in their daily work. Without 
warning, a terrific explosion of coal- 
dust or gas may occur. Or tons of 
rock may fall from the roof of a 
mine, buryi ing the miners. 

During the year 1940 alone, 1,420 
miners were killed, and thousands 
more injured in U. S. mine disasters. 

Because of these dangers, “Safety 


First!” must be the slogan in the 
mines. And the best way to make 


sure of safety is by regular inspec- 
tion of the mines. This must be fol- 
lowed by fixing anything found 
wrong. 

Up to now, each state has in- 
spected its own mines. The miners’ 
union, United Mine Workers of 
America, has not been satisfied with 
state inspection. 

To make the inspection system 
better, Representative J. Harold 
Flannery of Pennsylvania introduced 
a bill in the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Flannery Bill says 
that the United States Bureau of 
Mines, a Federal Government bu- 
reau, shall make inspections of the 
mines. 

The bill says that the Mine Bureau 
inspectors must co-operate with the 
state inspectors. 

While the House was discussing 
the Flannery Bill, there came an- 
other mine disaster. There was an 
explosion in a mine at Revloc, Pa. 
Four miners were killed. 

That same day, the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed the Flannery Bill. 
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GRAND COULEE 





U. 8. Bureau of Reclamation 


DAM 


GOES INTO ACTION 


It's the biggest man-made thing on 
earth. When you read some of the 
facts about it, you think you are 
reading one of the tales of Paul 
Bunyan, that legendary* hero of the 
lumberijacks. 


What is this wonder of wonders? 
It is Grand Coulee* Dam, across the 
Columbia River in the State of 
Washington. It has been under con- 
struction since 1934. 

Last Saturday Grand Coulee went 
into action for the first time. At the 
turn of a switch, generators in the 
powerhouse started making the first 
electricity to be sent out from Grand 
Coulee. 

Other generators are being in- 
stalled, and by next November the 
Grand Coulee powerhouses will 
have five of its 18 large generators 
working. 

The first big generator, made by 
the Westinghouse Electric Manufac- 
turing Co., was shipped to the dam 
in 38 freight cars. It is the world’s 
largest generator, with a capacity of 
108,000 , ay * 

Grand Coulee Dam, together with 
Bonneville Dam 340 miles down 
river, will make electricity for the 
fast-growing Northwest region of the 
U. S. 

The large supply of electricity is 
especially needed now, because of 
full-time work in defense factories. 

New farms are springing up in the 
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Northwest where 1,200,000 acres of 
arid* land will be irrigated by water 
from the Grand Coulee reservoir. 

It will take 25 to 50 years to de- 
velop the whole project. By that 
time, 25,000 to 40,000 new farm 
homes will have been built in the 
region between the Columbia River 
and the Washington-Idaho state 
boundary line. The job of irrigating 
this land is called the Columbia 
Basin Reclamation* Project. 

The Bureau of Reclamation, of 
the U. S. Department of Interior, is 
in charge of the work. 

Grand Coulee is not only the larg- 





MIGHTIEST MAN-MADE THING: The 
reservoir behind the dam will store up 
2,000 gallons of water for every person 
on earth. Note powerhouses at base. 


est dam in the world, but the larg- 
est structure of any kind in the 
world. The completed dam will be 
almost three times as large as the 
Great Pyramid of Egypt. 

There is enough cement in Grand 
Coulee to build a highway from New 
York to Seattle, Wash., then to Los 
Angeles, Calif., and back to New 
York. 

Four ocean liners the size otf the 
Normandie could rest end to end 


along the top of the dam. 


Enough water will flow through 
the dam each year to supply New 
York City with drinking water for a 
century. 

Behind the dam the Columbia 
River will form a reservoir, stretch- 
ing 151 miles, all the way to Can- 
ada. This reservoir will contain 


enough water to give every person 





in the world 2 
drink? 


000 gallons. Want a 


Bremen on fire. The German liner, 
Bremen, one of the finest ships in the 
world, was on fire last week at her dock 
in a German port. The port was not 
named. The cause of the fire was not 
given. British aviators said their bombs 
had set fire to the liner. Four days be- 
fore the war started in Sept., 1939, the 
Bremen was in New York. On Aug. 30, 
she started on a “mystery voy age. ” She 
was “somewhere in the Atlantic” when 
Britain declared war on Germany. But 
the Bremen escaped British warships, 
and found safety in the harbor at Mur- 


| mansk, Russian port on Arctic Ocean. 


GRAND COULEE DAM COMPARED WITH OTHER WONDERS 





GRAND COULEE DAM 
4,300 FT LONG 
560 FT. HIGH 
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BOULDER DAM 





NIAGARA FALLS 





PYRAMID 


1180 FT. LONG CAMERICAN) 768 FT. BASE 
726 FT HIGH O60 FT LONG 482 FT. HIGH 


167 FT. HIGH 











* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 14 
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a ahphany More Ships!” That's 
the cry in England and Amer- 
ica today. 

Britain's life depends on ships. 
Food for her people, guns for her 
soiuiers, planes for the Royal Air 
Force — all these must be carried 
across the seas to Britain. 

Ships must be kept moving across 


the Atlantic between Britain and the 
Americas. 

Between Australia and Britain, 
ships go around the Cape of Good 


enemy raiders and 
planes in the Mediterranean. 

British merchant ships, traveling 
in convoys, using the Mediter- 
ranean only to send supplies to the 
Greeks and to British 
Africa. 7 

Many British ships use the route 
regen the Panama Canal to reach 
the 

Every ship leaving or approach- 
ing Britain is in danger of being 
torpedoed by German submarines or 
bombed by German planes. 


Hope to avoid 


are 


forces in 


Far East. 


Entering and leaving British ports 
the 
more ships toge ther. 


ships sail in convoys —SIx or 


These convoys 


have cruiser and destroyer escorts 
for about 400 miles of the route to 
and from the British ports. Long 
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PLANES IN WAR and passengers in 
peace are carried by this new double- 
duty ship. This allows ship to be used 


as an airplane carrier during war time. 


range patrol planes keep a look-out 
for submarines. For about 100 miles 
of the route fighting planes escort 
the convoys. 

Even with this protection, the 
Germans succeed in sinking five to 
ten British ships every week. During 


the week of Feb. 24-March 2, 29 
British ships (tonnage* 148,038) 
were sunk. 


Britain needs every ship she has, 
and is asking for more to take the 
place of those sunk. She also needs 
more destroyers for convoy duty. 
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Do we have ships to spare for 
Britain? Last year we traded 50 de- 
stroyers to Britain for naval bases in 
the Western Hemisphere. And we 
are going to send her some more, 
now that the Lease-Lend Bill has 
been passed. 

How about merche it ships for 
Britain? To answer this question, 
let’s take a little excursion into the 
shipping history of our country. 

About a hundred years ago — in 
the 1840’s and 1850's — American 
ships were the queens of the seas. 
Donald MacKay and other American 
ship-builders were turning out the 
speedy clipper ships. These long, 
low vessels were the fastest sailing 
ships ever built. 

The golden age of American ship- 
ping soon ender d. Steam and steel 
took the place of wind and wood. 
The clipper went out of date. The 
British steel industry was far ahead 
of ours at that time. The British got 
the jump on us as builders of the 
new steel steamships. 

For fifty years foreign ships car- 
ried most of our trade. 


FINEST LINER of the merchant marine 
is the USS America. She is now a cruise 
liner between New York and California. 


States Lines 
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SHIPYARDS HUM with activity in new 
boom of shipbuilding. Scene at Chester, 
Pu., shows workmen during change in 
shifts at Sun Shipbuilding Company. 


Then in 1914 the First World War 
began. German submarines sank 
hundreds of American and Allied 
ships. There was a shortage of bot- 
toms* then just as there is now. 

In 1916 Congress set up the U.S 
Shipping Board. When we entered 
the war in 1917 the Board started to 
build 162 shipyards. Between 1917 
a 1922, 2,316 ships were launched 

American yards. 

“Ww hen the war ended we no longer 
needed all these ships. The Shipping 
Board got rid of most of them. It 
sold some, rented some to private 
shipping companies, operated others 
itself. Some were left idle and ten 
years later sold as junk. By 1928 
most of them were gone. 

The American merchant marine* 
went into a decline.* Few new ships 
were built. That was because it cost 
so much more to build ships here 
than in Europe. American workers 
got much better pay than European 
workers. And the materials for mak- 
ing ships were more expensive in 
this country. 


U. S. MARITIME COMMISSION 


Then our Government saw the 
danger of depending so much on 
foreign ships. What if war again 
broke out? We would be caught 
without enough ships. 

In 1936, Congress passed the Mer- 
chant Marine Act. This Act set up a 
United States Maritime Commission, 
with five members. Their job was 
to make sure that new ships were 
built as they were needed. 

The Commission decided to build 
fifty new ships a year for ten years. 
Most of these will be paid for by the 
Commission with money granted by 
Congress. As the ships are finished, 
they are rented or sold to private 
shipping companies. Some of the 
companies are: American Export 
I.ines, American President Lines, 
Grace Line, Matson Navigation 
Company, Moore - McCormack 
Lines, United Fruit Company, 
United States Lines. 

Sixty-eight of the ships ordered by 
the Commission have already been 


MODEL OF AMERICA aids designers 
in making templates* (full size pat- 
terms) from which hull plates are made. 
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finished. The first two were put in 
service in July, 1939. One of these 
was a cargo ship. It was named the 
Donald McKay, after the man who 
built clipper ships. 

The other ship was the luxury 
liner America. This is the largest 
passenger ship ever built in the U.S 

Today we are building ships as 
fast as our shipyards can turn them 
out. In our Theme Article last week 
we told about the two ocean Navy 
being built. Just a few weeks ago 
Congress granted $313,500,000 to 
build 200 more freighters. 

We are doing our best to supply 
Britain with ships. The Todd Ship- 
yard Corporation is putting up two 
new yards. These will be used to 
build sixty new 10,000-ton cargo ves- 
sels. They were ordered by the Brit- 
ish government last December. 

We are selling Britain as many 
as we can spare of our old ships. We 
have turned 199 ships over to 
Britain since the war started. 

President Roosevelt has asked 





Charles Phelps Cushing 
Congress to grant $629,000,000 to 
build ships for Britain under the 
Lease-Lend Law. (See the article on 
page 4.) 

Every ship counts at a time like 
this. What can our Latin American 
neighbors contribute? 

They have few ships of their own. 
And they don’t have the shipyards 
to build them. 

At present there are 119 vessels 
operating regularly along the east 
and west coasts of the Americas. 
Fifty-four fly the flag of the United 
States. Twenty -two are Norwegian. 
The rest are of various nationalities. 
Only a very few of them are from 
Central or South America. 

The U. S. Martime Commission 
thinks these 119 vessels will be 
enough to carry American commerce 
for the year 1941. All problems con- 
cerning inter-America shipping are 
tackled by the new Committee for 
Co-ordination of Inter - American 
Shipping. This is another example 
of co-operation among the Americas. 
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* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 14 
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MID-SEMESTER TEST 











Here are 50 questions, all based on Headline News 
articles, maps, and Theme Articles in Junior Scholastic 
during four March issues, including this week's. With 
each question appears the date of the issue in which 
the answer to that question may be found. Examples: 


3-17 means the issue of March 17th; 3-3 means the 
issue of March 3. Score 2 points for correct answer. 








MATCHING QUESTIONS 


Match each name, place, etc., in the first column with its 
description in the second column. 
































Date ot 
Issue 
a7 £8. RB: ite —___ Merit System 
G , Italy, 
8-17 2. Monroe Doctrine eer ggag ay 
3-10 3. Sea of Marmara ——— Largest passenger 
ship ever built in 
8-3 4. Haile Selassie U. S. 
3-10 5. Civil Aeronauti — 
ag “pi ort , cures on —— WilliamS. Knudsen 
ar ‘es ation 
et Ae ate Lease-Lend Bill 
38-17. 6. Arnulfo Arias Lies between the 
* Black and Aegean 
3-3 7. James Bryant Conant Sonn 
8-10 8. Dardanelles —— King of Ethiopia 
——_—_ Silver Sleeper dis- 
8-24 9. S. S. America aster 
83 10. Eastern Medit ——_— Warning to Euro- 
, a a OC NETaNSan pean nations not to 
Oil region interfere in Ameri- 
8-17 11. Anthony Eden rn affairs 
/ ____ Siam 
8-17 12. Civil Service synthetic rubber 
3-17 13. Neoprene President, Harvard 
University 
8-17 14. King of Thailand —— Iran, Iraq 
non ——_— Director of Priori- 
8-10 15. Chairman of OPM ties 
3-24 16. Flannery Bill —— President of 
' Panama 
3-24 17. Thailand ——— inspection of coal 
: vt S mines 
3-10 18. Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. Britain’s Foreign 
F . Secretary 
8-3 19. U. S. Defense Island / 
— —____ Ananda Mahidol 
8-17 20. Axis nations Hellespont 
COMPLETION QUESTIONS 
Fill in the missing word as indicated by the line. 
Date of 
Issue 
3-10 1. The largest Greek port is eee 
3-3 2. Both Germany and Britain recently sent help to 
Santander, a city of — — 
3-17 8. The United States has just acquired bases in 
Panama and 
3-17 The country in the Pacific threatening the U. S. 
trade in the Far East is __ 
3-10 5. The sea passage from the Aegean “to the Black 
Sea is wholly in the country of 
3-24 6. The Grand Coulee dam is in the 













River. 


8-10 
8-24 


8-17 
8-17 
8-24 


8-10 


3-17 
8-17 


8-17 


10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 


. Thailand 


. The greatest wool producing country in the 


world is 





. Merchant ships travelling together under 24 
I 


tection of warships and airplanes are ca 





recently was ceded territory by 





The South American country with the largest 
navy is 
The new type of warship which is between a 
battleship and a heavy cruiser is called a 








A machine which gathers the wool in soft, loose 
cord is called a machine. 

Vichy is the capital of 
The commander of all British forces in Africa 
and the Near East is 
The United States Navy will be is increased to 
twice its present size by the year 














MULTIPLE CHOICE QUESTIONS 


Check the right ending to each of the following: 


Date of 


Issue 


3-10 


3-3 


8-17 


8-17 


3-3 


8-24 


8-17 


8-3 


8-17 


8-3 


8-24 


8-10 


3-24 


3-24 


3-10 


1. 


Turkey's position in the war favors (a) Spain; 
(b) Britain; (c) the Axis; (d) Iceland. 


2. The Committee on Food for the Small Democra- 


10. 


1]. 


12. ° 


13. 


14. 


15. 


. Four-fifths of the world’s textiles 


cies is headed by (a) Haile Selassie; (b) Harry 
Hopkins; (c) Sir Frederick Grant Banting; (d) 
Herbert Hoover. 


. Our present Navy has how many fighting ships 


in commission (a) 142; (b) 397; c) 726. 


. An airplane can fly from Alaska to Russia to 


U. S. territory in (a) 15 minutes; (b) 1 day; 
(c) 5 hours; (d) 2 days. 


are made of 
(c) silk; (d) linen. 


(a) wool; (b) cotton; 


. The purpose of Germany's counter blockade 


against Britain is (a) to prevent supplies from 
reaching Britain; (b) to bolster the morale of the 
German people; (c) to give the German prac- 
tice in sea maneuvers. 


. One of our aircraft carriers is the U.S.S. (a) Tus- 


caloosa; (b) Idaho: 


ton. 


(c) Narwhale; (d) Lexing- 


. The number of bales of cotton that will be ex- 


ported by the U. S. in 1941 is (a) 1,500,000; 
(b) 6,000,000; (c) 3,000,000. 


. The Latin American countries do not have large 


navies because (a) they expect the U. S. to pro- 
tect them; (b) most of them have no seacoast; 
(c) they do not have the wealth or shipyards to 
build them; (d) they have large air fleets. 
Higinio Morinigo is the president of (a) Para- 
guay; (b) Chile; (c) Argentina; (d) Brazil. 
The Speaker of the House of Representatives is 
(a) Lindbergh; (b) Dies; (c) Rayburn; (d) 
Garner. j 
“Drang Nach Osten” means (a) Go West, young 
man; (b) Drive to the East; (c) East is East and 
West is West; (d) Beware. the Russian Bear. 
The Lease-Lend Bill which caused so much 
debate in Congress is (a) up for vote in the 
Senate; (b) in the hands of the president; (c) 
defeated; (d) now a law. 
The Secretary of State in Roosevelt's Cabinet is 
(a) Smith; (b) Wallace; (c) Stimson; (d) Hull. 
The number of sheep needed to provide woolen 
clothing for one soldier is (a) =, (b) 10; (c) 25. 
[Answers in Teachers Edition] 
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MID-SEMESTER TEST 
IN PLIPIL EDITION 


A’ the request of many teachers, we are printing the mid- 
semester test in the regular pupil edition of Junior 
Scholastic this week. It appears on page 8. 

There are 50 objective test questions, embracing material 
that has appeared in the Headline News and Theme Articles 
of the recent four issues of Junior Scholastic—including this 
week’s issue. All four issues are dated in March. 

There are 20 matching questions, 15 completion ques- 
tions, and 15 multiple choice questions. 

The answers appear in TEACHERS COMPANION (next 
page). 

We would be delighted to hear from teachers who have 
criticism or other comment to make on the test, or on any 
other material in Junior Scholastic. 


ao & a 
Build me straight, O worthy Master! 
Staunch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disaster, 


And with wave and whirlwind wrestle! 


If you are looking for a Theme Poem for this week’s 
Theme Article, we suggest Longfellow’s The Building of 
the Ship, the first stanza of which 7 above. Have the 
poem read chorally by the class, or ha 
each read aloud a stanza. 

A newsworthy starting point for your pupils’ work on the 
Theme Article this week is the following a from 


ve individual pupils 


President Roosevelt’s historic speech on Saturday, March 16, 
at the dinner of the White House Correspondents Associa- 
tion: 

The British people and their Grecian Allies need ships. From 
America, they will get ships. 

They need planes. From America, they will get planes. 

Yes, from America they need food, and from America, they 
will get food. 

They need tanks and guns and ammunition and supplies of 
all kinds. From America, they will get tanks and guns and am- 
munition and supplies of all kinds. 

China likewise expresses the magnificent will of millions of 
plain people to resist the dismemberment of their historic nation. 
China, through the Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, asks our help. 
America has said that China shall have our help. 

And so our country is going to be what our people have pro- 
claimed it must be—the arsenal of democracy. 


At another point in his speech, the President mentioned 
ships. He called for “the nation’s will to sacrifice and to 
work,” saying that upon this depends “the bridge of ships 
which will carry the arms and food for those who are 
fighting the good fight.” 

In the New York Times, Arthur Krock writes: 

We have begun a $9,000,000,000 ship-building enterprise. Of 
these ships about 75 per cent are designed for the Navy and 25 
per cent for merchant vessels. The sum involved is about twice 
as much as was appropriated in the World War, when of 
$4,500,000,000 in the shipbuilding program $3,000,000,000 was 
used for 2,300 merchant ships. Of these not one was ready in 
time to take the part for w rich it was designed. 

This time the Navy’s share of the appropriation and the effort 
is far greater, and consequently ne ms all the major shipyards 
have been taken over for Navy work. That will long delay the 
production of merchantmen sufficient to make a bridge of ships. 

e 7 

May we call your attention to the various materials in 
this week’s issue that can be tied in with the shipping 
theme. First, there is the front-cover map — “Blockade and 


Counter-Blockade.” Your pupils may be interested to know 


JUNIOR 
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that this map, drawn especially for Junior Scholastic, is 
the noted cartographer, Harold C. Detje. Mr. Detije’s 
appears daily in that unique newspaper, PM. 

Next in the shipping line are the photographs on page 2, 
one showing a convoy. You may want to start a discussion 
of this word convoy. It is included in the Vocabulary Drill 
on page 14, but we should like to offer here additional com- 
ment on it. It is an ancient word out of the Latin by way of 
Italian and French. Its specific meaning — “a fleet of mer- 
chant ships under escort” — is not new. Its use in this mean- 
ing goes back to the year 1559 (The Oxford English Dic- 
tionary). The Oxford gives also the noun convoyer, a convoy- 
shi 

The map on the cover shows the convoy routes to and 
from the British Isles. The War Review on page 3 explains 
the convoy system, the British blockade, and the German 
counter-blockade. 

These matters are of the greatest historic importance, 
They are happening today, at this moment. Certainly these 
are times when everv American boy and girl should have 
the opportunity, and be supplied with the materials, to 
study history in the making. As the President said in his 
Washington Correspondents speech: “We, the American 
people, are writing new history today.” 


Essay and discussion questions for the week follow. 


I. THEME ARTICLE —-OUR MERCHANT MARINE 
P. 6 
II. FRONT COVER MAP AND NEWS ON Pp. 2, 3 
Ill. GRAND COULEE DAM GOES INTO ACTION = 
P.5 
IV. YOUNG MAC OF FORT VANCOUVER — P. 10 
V. BIB and TUCK — P. 12 


1. THEME ARTICLE — OUR MERCHANT 
MARINE—P. 6 


1. What is meant by the words “merchant marine”? 

2. Who was Donald McKay? What did the clipper ships 
do for American shipping? What happened to cause the 
decline of the American clipper ships? Why did England 
get the jump on the United States in ship-building? 

3. What is a convoy? How do planes serve with a convoy? 

4. Explain why Britain needs more merchant ships. Why 
do we need more ships, aside’ from those we are building 
for Britain? 

5. Why are British merchant ships using the long route 
around the Cane of Good Hope in going between Australia 
and Britain? Some British merchant ships are using the 
Mediterranean. Why? To what danger are they exposed in 
the Mediterranean? 

6. Name five U. S. shipning companies. What is the 
name of our finest passenger liner? 

7. How are the American nations co-operating to solve 
their shipping problems? 


= FRONT COVER MAP AND NEWS ON Pp. 2, 3 


What is meant by the word “ton” in connection with 
shipping? 

2. How many tons of shinning does Britain need in good 
condition to keep up the fight? 

3. On a map show where the British blockade is placed. 
Show the convoy routes to and from the British Isles. What 
are Germany’s two chief weapons in the counter-blockade? 

4. What effect did the British-Allies blockade have on 
Germany during the war of 1914-1918? 

5. What advantage does Germany have today that she 
did not have in the war of 1914-1918? 


[Turn to next page} 
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COLUMBIA BASIN RECLAMATION PROJECT 








lll. GRAND COULEE DAM GOES INTO ACTION— 
Pr. § 


1. Where is Grand Coulee Dam? Compare it in size with 
Boulder Dam. If the cement used in building Grand Coulee 
Dam were used for a two-lane highway, how long would the 
highway be? (Use distances between New York and Cali- 
fornia. ) 

2. On a map, locate Bonneville Dam. What river does it 
block? How many miles, by water, is it from Grand Coulee 
Dam? 


3. For what purposes was Grand Coulee built? 


1V. YOUNG MAC OF FORT VANCOUVER-P. 10 


1. Who is the author of the book reported on page 10? 

2. Where does the action of the story take place? On what 
river was Fort Vancouver located? W hat city is there today? 

3. Find the word “convoy” in this book report. How is it 
used here? Where else in this issue of Junior Scholastic do 
you find the word used? In what connection? 

4. What was Young Mac’s name? What stock was his 
mother? His father? 

5. Who was Three Gulls? Why did he take a dislike to 
Young Mac? 

6. What does 
lapus? 

7. How does Three Gulls find out that Young Mac is the 
one chosen to be his successor? Does Young Mac become his 
successor? In what way? 


V. BIB AND TUCK—P. 12 

1. Where were Bib and Tuck going? For what purpose? 

2. What caught Tuck’s eye? 

3. Do you like Tuck’s attitude toward his sister? What are 
some of the things he did that you like? 

4. Do you like Tuck’s response to the conductor’s ques- 
tion? Explain. 

5. What do you think of Tuck’s approach to Hudgin? 
Would you consider that Tuck was polite? Do you like the 
way Hudgin responded to Bib and Tuck? 


“tomaniwas eye” mean? Who was Tal- 





ANSWERS TO MID-SEMESTER TEST ON PAGE 8 


Answers to Matching Questions: 


Numbers to be filled in spaces provided in right-hand column in the fol- 
lowing order: 12, 20, 9, 19, 15, 1, 3, 4, 5, 2, 17, 13, 7, 10, 18, 6, 16, 11, 
14, 8. 


Answers to the Completion Questions: 

1. Salonica; 2. Spain; 3. Mexico; 4. Japan; 5. Turkey; 6. Columbia; 7. 
Australia; 8. convoy; 9. French Indo-China; 10. Argentina; 11. battle- 
cruiser; 12. roving; 13. Unoccupied France; 14. General Wavell; 15. 1947. 


Answers to Multiple Choice Questions: 


b; 2. d; 3. b; 4. a; 5. b; 6. a; 7. d; 8. a; 9. c; 


10. a; 11. c; 12. b; 
14. d; 15. b 


1, 
13. d; 


IMPROVE THEIR READING 


Ten Suggestions for Increasing Interest 
In Reading 


By Saul B Sells, Ph. D. 


One of the most practical means of improving the read- 
ing abilities, skills and habits of the pupils in a school is 
that of promoting reading consciousness through a direct 
campaign based on interest factors. “Read Your Way Into 
Reading” is a slogan which may well be the keynote of 
the plan. Habits of wide and fluent reading are- developed 
only by reading — not by drill, by assignment or by special 
instruction. 

Through experience and research, many of the significant 
interest factors are known. To the extent that we are able 
to control these factors, we can assure the reading program 
of greater success. Try out the four gg below, 
based on recent findings of research workers, in selling 
the reading program to your pupils. 

I. Select reading materials, as far as possible, with the 
interests of your own pupils in mind. 

The interests of — children, in the primary grades, in 
stories of talking animals, dolls, child life and fantasy are 
supplanted rapidly, as the child grows older, by new in- 
terests. Interests in some topics, such as animal stories, ad- 
venture, jor’ fe sport, travel, science and invention, re- 
main fairly stable for periods as long as four or five years. 
Between the ages of ten and fifteen, sex seems to be the 
most important single factor affectin reading interests*. 
Even wide differences in age and intelligence do not inter- 
fere with the boy-interests in science, invention, sports and 
violent adventure or the girl-interests in stories about home 
life, romance, and feminine school adventures. 

In general, the reading interests of bright children are 
most like those of mentally slower children who are two 
or three years older. If the teacher tries to become ac- 
quainted with the reading interests of the boys and girls 
of that age which is most representative of the group, she 
need not be unduly concerned that the interests of older 
or younger children in the class will be much different. 

II. Select and display books with due consideration of the 
interest appeal of physical makeup. 

For children in the elementary grades, interest factors of 
size, color, illustrations and format are known. The same 
og is successful with older reader. Books 7%” x 5’’, one 
half inch thick are best liked by youn upils. Vivid 
covers, in highly saturated blue, red or ye - oll ave greatest 
appeal. Many illustrations, with story telling onion. in 
crude blue, red or yellow are best liked. Wide margins, 
black type on white paper, with wide spaces between lines, 
are preferred. 

(Attractive shelves, with colorful posters and display 
jackets make the books more desirable and attract more 
attention. ) 

Ill. Encourage pupils to participate in developing stand- 
ards for use in selecting books to read. 

Such participation carries over and influences children 
in their choices of books. By means of planned training 
and guidance the teacher can subtly direct the preferences 
of the pupils. Since the teacher’s own preference often 
influences the class more than any other factor, the teacher 
should be careful to express her own opinion only for the 
purpose of carrying out her planned program. 


[To be concluded in next week’s issue. | 


* Thorndike, R. L.: Children’s Reading Interests, Teachers College, 
Bureau of Publications, New York, 1941, paper. 60 cents. 
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lll. GRAND COULEE DAM GOES INTO ACTION-— 
P. 5 


1. Where is Grand Coulee Dam? Compare it in size with 
Boulder Dam. If the cement used in building Grand Coulee 
Dam were used for a two-lane highway, how long would the 
highway be? (Use distances between New York and Cali- 
fornia. ) 

2. On a map, locate Bonneville Dam. What river does it 
block? How many miles, by water, is it from Grand Coulee 
Dam? 


3. For what purposes was Grand Coulee built? 


IV. YOUNG MAC OF FORT VANCOUVER-P. 10 


1. Who is the author of the book reported on page 10? 

2. Where does the action of the story take place? On what 
river was Fort Vancouver loc ated? What city is there today? 

8. Find the word “convoy” in this book report. How is it 
used here? Where else in this issue of Junior Scholastic do 
you find the word used? In what connection? 

4. What was Young Mac’s name? What stock was his 
mother? His father? 

5. Who was Three Gulls? Why did he take a dislike to 
Young Mac? 

6. What does 
lapus? 

7. How does Three Gulls find out that Young Mac is the 
one chosen to be his successor? Does Young Mac become his 
successor? In what way? 


V. BIB AND TUCK—P. 12 

1. Where were Bib and Tuck going? For what purpose? 

2. What caught Tuck’s eye? 

3. Do you like Tuck’s attitude toward his sister? What are 
some of the things he did that you like? 

4. Do on like Tuck’s response to the conductor's ques- 
tion? Explain. 

5. What do you think of Tuck’s approach to Hudgin? 
Would you consider that Tuck was polite? Do you like the 
way Hudgin responded to Bib and Tuck? 


“tomaniwas eye” mean? Who was Tal- 





ANSWERS TO MID-SEMESTER TEST ON PAGE 8 
Answers to Matching Questions: 


Numbers to be filled in spaces provided in right-hand column in the fol- 
lowing order: 12, 20, 9, 19, 15, 1, 3, 4, 5, 2, 17, 13, 7, 10, 18, 6, 16, 11, 
14, 8. 

Answers to the Completion Questions: 

1. Salonica; 2. Spain; 3. Mexico; 4. Japan; 5. Turkey; 6. Columbia; 7. 
Australia; 8. convoy; 9. French Indo-China; 10. Argentina; 11. battle- 
cruiser; 12. roving; 13. Unoccupied France; 14. General Wavell; 15. 1947. 


Answers to Multiple Choice Questions: 


1. b; 2. d; 3. b; 4. a; 5. b; 6. a; 7. d; 8. a; 9. c; 10. a ll. c; 12. b; 
13. d; 14. d; 15. b 
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PAN AMERICAN DAY 
OBSERVED APRIL 14 


Pan American Day will be ob- 
served on April 14th in all of the 
American Republics. The day is set 
aside each year to celebrate the 
peace and unity of the republics of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

In our own country, many schools 
will observe the day by classroom 
and assembly programs. Pupils will 
play the music of our sister repub- 
lics, sing songs, and act out plays 
and pageants on Latin American 
subjects. 

Suggestions for classroom and as- 
sembly programs may be obtained 
free of charge from the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, Washington, D. C. 


Write your letter of request on | 


school stationery, and have your 
teacher sign the letter. 
Your class mav be interested 


LOL LOLOL IFS FD 


“BAISA Boats 
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Pan American Poster Stamp 


sending for a set of 24 colored poster 
stamps. The price is 15 cents for the 
set. Each stamp represents a scene 
in one of the 21 American republics. 
There is also one stamp showing the 
Pan American Union building in 
Washington, D. C. The stamps are 
printed in colors. Send order with 
payment to the Pan American 
Union. 


With each set, the Pan American | 


Union sends a stamp album full of 
interesting facts. Did you know that 
the coffee plant was brought to the 
new world by the Spaniards in 
1720? Have you ever heard of 
Chichen Itza in Mexico? Have you 
ever seen a picture of the Captains- 
General Palace in Antigua, Gua- 
temala? 

These are some of the facts that 
the stamp album gives you. Its back 
cover has a map dotted in red to 
show the location of the scenes on 


the poster stamps. The series is | 
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called “Know the Americas.” 
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YOUNG 


MAC of 


FORT VANCOUVER 


HE Columbia River runs wide 
T na swift and deep. On one 
side lies the state of Washing- 
ton, and on the other side lies Ore- 
gon. But in the year 1818 neither 
Washington nor Oregon existed as 
states. The only settlements in this 
wild, wooded territory known as the 
Northwest were built around fur- 
trading posts. The United States 
owned some of these trading posts, 
and England owned a good many 
more. One of the biggest posts be- 
longing to England was Fort Van- 
couver, which stood where Vancou- 
ver, Washington, stands today. 
Down the Columbia toward Fort 
Vancouver convoy of 
canoes, manned by Canadian trap- 
pers and traders. Young Mac Mac- 
Dermott, 13, sat in the first canoe, 
doing his share of paddling. He was 
a tall, yellow-haired boy, blue-eyed 
like his Scotch father, Big Mac. 
From his coloring you would not 
have guessed that his mother was 
White Cloud, a Cree Indian prin- 
cess. 


moved a 


“Brother Beaver, give me your 
courage.” Young Mac chanted under 
his breath. It was part of a medicine 
song his mother had made for him. 


She had said it would ease loneli- 


ness and sadness — that it would 
help him in times of danger. He 
needed the comfort the song 
brought, for he was more homesick 
than he dared admit to the other 
trappers in the canoe. Each paddle 
stroke was carrying him further from 
White Cloud, but it had been his 
father’s dying wish that he go to 
school at Fort Vancouver. There 
would be other boys like Mac at the 
Fort— boys whose fathers were 
white trappers, and whose mothers 
were Indians. 


Once he had reached Fort Van- 
couver, Young Mac found he had lit- 
tle time to be homesick. There was 
too much to be done. During the 
day he attended the first school es- 
tablished west of the Rockies. In his 
spare time he explored the sur- 
rounding country in his canoe or on 
Bluebelle, a swift-footed mare from 
the Fort’s stables. There was work 
for him, too, when the trappers 
brought in their furs. Then he would 
help the other boys sort, count, and 
pack the furs for shipment to Eng- 
land. 

So far, Mac had made only friends 
among the Chinook Indians who 
lived near the Fort. Through no 





Mac is delivered into the hands 
of Three Gulls, the medicine man. 


fault of his own he was to make an 
enemy in the Indian settlement. 

It happened when a plague struck 
the Chinook village, and Mac was 
sent from the Fort with medicine for 
the sick Indians. He had just reached 
the hut of a dying man when a tall 
figure stepped into his path. It was 
old Three Gulls, the Chinook medi- 
cine man. He fixed Mac with a look 
so full of hatred that the boy felt 
a chill run over him. That look was 
almost hypnotic. Indians called it 
the “tomaniwas eye,” which meant 
“arrow eye.” They said it some- 
times had the power to kill! 

Then Mac remembered that he, 
too, was half-Indian. He called upon 
the strength of his spirit to resist the 
“tomaniwas eye.” Over and over he 


repeated his medicine song to him- 
self: 


“Brother Beaver, give me your sharp 
mind 

That I may outwit the cunning wol- 
verine. 


It seemed to work! Three Gulls’ 
glance wavered and dropped, and 
he turned and stalked away. 

“But why does he hate me so?” 
Mac wondered. His glance fell on 
the medicine he held, and suddenly 
he knew. Three Gulls was insanely 
jealous of the boy. He thought Mac 
had come to take his place as medi- 
cine man in the village. 


Tue boy was right. Full of hatred, 
Three Gulls determined to drive out 
this yellow-haired intruder with his 
medicine. Three Gulls was an old 
man, and he knew he had not much 
longer to live. But he was deter- 
mined that when he died a white 
stranger should not take his place. 
Had it not been foretold to him long 
ago his successor would come to him 
in his old age? Three Gulls remem- 
bered the prophecy of his teacher — 

“You will devote your life to the 
healing of your people, and you will 
train another Indian to take your 
place, for it is only through strong 
and wise leaders that the Indian 
people can be saved. He will come 
to you in your old manhood and in 
a strange manner. This one you are 
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to train to take your place. Tallapus, 
the Wise Spirit, will send him.” 

It was to Tallapus that Three 
Gulls prayed now. 

“Oh, Tallapus, mighty one! Send 
to me now the young Indian to help 
drive this white-faced boy with his 
medicine from the country! Help me 
to save my people from destruction 
at the hands of the white men! De- 
liver into my hands this boy.” 


THoucn Mac did not know it 
when he saddled Bluebelle a few 
days later, this was the day on which 
Three Gulls’ prayer was to be an- 
swered. It was growing late, and 
the sun was sinking when he turned 
Bluebelle toward the Fort. The mare 
stumbled suddenly, and Mac was 
thrown to the ground. He lay silent 
and unconscious where he _ had 
fallen, making no response to the 
nudging of the frightened mare. Her 
keen nostrils had just detected a 
smell of danger—the smell of 
wolves! The smell grew stronger. 
With a snort of fear, Bluebelle 
wheeled around and saw two wolves 
standing not far off, eyeing Mac 
hungrily. 

The wolves crept closer. Snorting 
wildly, Bluebelle struck at them 
with her hoofs, and gave a shrill cry 
of terror. And help came! A young 
Indian trapper was just coming up 
the hill, near the spot where Mac 
lay. Bluebelle’s scream brought him 
to tht scene at once. When he saw 
what was happening, he raised his 
gun and shot both wolves. Then he 
put Mac across Bluebelle’s back. He 
would take the white boy to his old 
friend Three Gulls, who was near- 
by. Three Gulls was a medicine man. 
He would know how to treat the 
yellow-haired one. 

So it was that Young Mac was de- 
livered into the hands of his enemy. 


W uen the Indian trapper had 
ridden away, Three Gulls bent over 
the boy. Only half-conscious, Mac 
stirred and muttered. The old man 
bent low to listen — then drew back 
in astonishment. The boy was speak- 
ing Cree! He was chanting a medi- 
cine song! 
“Brother Beaver, give me your brave 
heart, 
That I may not fear my enemies . . .” 


The boy’s voice trailed away in 
exhaustion. He has a medicine song, 
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thought Three Gulls. He calls him- 
self brother of the beaver! Only an 
Indian would do that! 

When Three Gulls learned that 
Mac’s mother was a Cree princess, 
he believed the prophecy of his 
teacher had been filled. 

Under Three Gulls’ careful nurs- 
ing, Mac recovered. Months passed 
while he stayed in the wilderness 
with the old Indian. But Three Gulls 
did not live to see Mac become a 


medicine man. Shortly after the 
boy’s return to the Fort, the old man 
fell ill and died. 

“I shall take his place,” Mac told 
himself, “but I want to know more 
than chants and spells when I do.” 

He decided that when he finished 
school at the Fort, he would take 
the money his father had left him, 
and go to medical school. 

—MARGARET SYLVESTER, 
Junior Scholastic Book Editor 








“You ll Like Wheaties, Too!” 





Wheaties give Jimmy 
extra nourishment to help 
build extra drive and stamina 
— what every athlete needs! 




















WHEATIES 
Department 522 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Send me 


close cents and 





WITH MILK OR CREAM AND 


Jack Armstrong Pedometers for which I en- 


Wheaties box tops. (Send 10c and 
one Wheaties box top for each pedometer you want.) 
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“Breaktast of Champions 


FRUIT 


Says Jimmy Foxx 


You've got plenty of good reasons, too, for 
eating a ‘Breakfast of Champions!” Jimmy 
Foxx, champion slugger and Boston Red Sox 
fi-st baseman, eats Wheaties with milk or 
cream and fruit often — and that’s a good 
idea for you. 

Here in Wheaties is good whole wheat, a 
food specially recommended for athletes in 
training. Whole wheat in big, crunchy flakes 
that taste so super-delicious you'll want 
more and more Wheaties! 

Extra nourishing? You bet! The “ Nutr-A- 
Sured”’ brand Process gives all the well- 
known essential nourishment of the natural 
wheat grain in Wheaties. Lots of that preci- 
ous Vitamin B, for good appetite. Vitamin 
G for growth. Iron for good blood. Phos- 
phorus for sound bones and teeth. 

Tomorrow morning, every morning, eat 
like a champion! Treat yourself to a big 
bowlful of Wheaties with plenty of milk and 
fruit. Get this famous General Mills prod- 
uct, Wheaties, from your grocer today. 


SEND FOR YOURS TODAY! 


This Real Automatic Pedometer that 
Counts the Miles You Walk! Yours 
for Only 10c and a Wheaties Box Top! 


YOURS! More fun and thrills on your next hike 
if you carry a genuine Jack Armstrong Pedo- 
meter! Measures the distance you travel in miles 
and fractions of miles. All-metal precision made, 
complete with belt clip and embossed name plate. 
Cut coupon below and send for your pedometer 
now — today! Offer is good only while supplies last. 


““Wheaties’’, ‘Breakfast of Champions” 
aod ‘‘Nutr-A-Sured"” are registered 
trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 


Break fast of 
ove ampions 
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THE MAN IN SECTION 7 


IB eyed the blue and chromium 

B trim of the railroad coach they 

were riding in. “Hmmm. Nice, 

isn’t it?” she said to Tuck. “Now 

aren't you glad you had a sore throat 
~ that didn't deve lop?” 

Tuck was busy arranging their 
bags in the luggage rack overhead. 
“I'm glad about the ‘didn’t develop’ 
part, if that’s what you mean,” he re- 
plied. 

“Yes, but, just think, if you hadn't 
almost had a sore throat last night 
and I hadn’t had an English mid- 
term this afternoon, we'd have gone 
to Green City in the Ryans’ car “and 
missed riding on this streamlined 
train!” 

“Well, I still think the best way 
to travel is by plane!” 

“That’s what you always say, but 
you keep forgetting how much more 
it costs, Bib objected. 


“No, look,” Tuck sat down beside 
her. “I've figured it all out: no tip- 
ping is allowed on planes and your 
meals are included in the price of 
the ticket. Now by the time you add 





tips and three meals a day—why, on 
a transcontinental trip, it amounts to 
almost as much!” 

“Who's going on a transcontinen- 
tal trip?” Bib demanded. “I'm talk- 
ing about this trip—to Green City— 
250 miles, without Pullman, and 
with one meal! Anyhow, I like this.” 
Bib patted the arm of the coach 
chair. “Oh, Tuck, where’s the gadget 
that makes this into a reclining chair 
—like the picture in the ads?” 

Tuck showed her the lever at the 
right side of the chair. “Pull that to- 
wards you.” 

Bib “reclined” for a moment. 
“Uhmmm — comfy. I almost wish we 
were going to be on the train over- 
night!” 

“Might as well be, for all the good 
itll do us, getting into Green City 
at 11:30 tonight,” Tuck commented 
a little sourly. 

“What's the diff?” Bib readjusted 
her chair to sitting position. “The 
Glee Club and orchestra contests 
don’t begin until tomorrow morn- 
ing. 





tHlustration by Katherine Tracy 


Mr. H. put down the newspaper he’d been reading. 
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“Yeah, but I'm missing the tennis 
matches! Donald Hudgin and three 
other top-notchers are playing at the 
Green City auditorium _ tonight. 
Scoop and I had planned to go.” 

“On what?” Bib asked. “I thought 
tickets to those big matches cost a 
lot. You spent all your contest money 
on your clarinet and the new radio.” 


“Gosh, we weren't going in!” Tuck 
exclaimed. “We were just going to 
hang around outside and pick up 
some autographs. Scoop even took 
his tennis racquet along to get Hud- 
gin to autograph the handle! You 
should have seen ole Scoop piling in 
the Ryans’ car with his trombone 
in one hand and a tennis racquet in 
the other!” 

“Oh, here comes the conductor, 
Tuck. Did you take my ticket or 
did I?” 

“I have it right here.” Tuck 
handed both tickets to the con- 
ductor. 

“Green City, eh?” the conductor 
said, as he punched their tickets and 
gave them seat checks in exchange. 
“Well — well, one of you must be a 
musician,” he added, glancing at 
Tuck’s clarinet case in the luggage 
rack. 

“Oh, I try to play the clarinet 
sometimes,” Tuck said modestly. 
“My sister here sings in the Glee 
Club. We're going to the All-State 
Music Contests.” 

“Fine. Hope you both win!” The 
conductor smiled and went on to the 
next passengers. 

“Boy-o-boy, I’m starved! Let's 
eat,” Tuck suggested immediately 
after the conductor left. 

“Okay,” Bib took a quick look at 
herself in her pocketbook mirror and 
straightened her new sailor tam. “I'm 
ready, but — where’s the dining car?” 

“Three cars back. I saw it when 
the train came into the station.” 


T Hey had ‘to walk through two 
Pullman cars to get to the diner. 
In the vestibule of the second car 
Tuck caught up with Bib and 
stopped her. 

“Hey, did you see what | saw back 
there?” Tuck was all excited about 
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something. “A stack of SIX tennis 
racquets on the seat of the Section 7 
in that car! Nobody was there, but 
it certainly looks suspicious!” 

“Suspicious?” Bib didn’t get it. 

“Well, how many people do you 
know who have SIX tennis racquets? 
All right. Well, this train goes to 
Green City, doesn’t it? All right. 
That's where the exhibition matches 
are to be — only —” Tuck stopped to 
think — “but it can’t be Hudgin, the 
train gets in too late —” 

“Well, let’s go on in the diner,” 
Bib said, still not too excited. (Tuck 
was always thinking he saw famous 
people when he was away from 
home. ) 

“Well, it's some tennis player of 
ueitanae Maybe Hudgin got tied 
up somewhere and is late. Anyhow 
if you see a tall lanky guy with red 
hair. you'll know youre looking at 
the world’s greatest tennis player.” 


Tue dining steward seated them 
at a table for two. He placed a menu 
card in front of each, and an order 
blank and pencil near Tuck’s place. 
Tuck handed the order blank to Bib. 

“You write it. Er—uh, your 
handwriting is better than mine,” he 
said, giving himself away by glanc- 
ing toward the door. He was still 
trying to figure out who owned those 
tennis racquets. 

“Okay,” Bib replied. “What do 
you want? There’s a Special Dinner, 
but it’s five courses and, besides, it 
costs a dollar. Look under Hot Sug- 
gestions — oh, | know what I want! 
Baked beans and brown bread. Then 
I'll have a baked apple for dessert 
and a glass of milk.” 

“I'll have that ham, eggs, and po- 
tatoes, baked apple and milk,” Tuck 
said hurriedly. 

The waiter came and took the 
written order blank as soon as Bib 
had finished it. Their dinners were 
served quickly. Bib thought the 
baked beans were the best she’d ever 
tasted, but Tuck was too busy think- 
ing about the SIX tennis racquets to 
notice the taste of his food — he just 
ate it! 


WHEN they'd finished, Tuck 
paid the check, which was $1.34. He 
left the waiter a 25 cent tip. Then 
they started back to the coach. 
The minute Bib entered the next 
Pullman car she sdw the SIX tennis 
racquets and the Red Hair! But she 
didn’t like to stare at people, so she 
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walked straight ahead and stopped 
in the vestibule. Tuck was right be- 
hind her. 

“It's HUDGIN!” Tuck cried. 

Now it was Bib’s turn to get ex- 
cited. “Oh, gosh, have we got any- 
thing for him to autograph? Here, I 
have my Student Association ticket!” 

Tuck searched his pockets, but the 
only “autographable” thing he could 
find was the wooden spoon from a 
Dixie Cup. That was okay by Tuck! 

“You ask him,” Bib said over her 
shoulder as they hurried back into 
the car. 

Tuck nodded and when they 
stopped at Section 7 he said, “I —I 
beg your pardon, Mr. Hudgin, but 
would you mind giving us your 
autograph? We're from Jefferson 
Junior High at Centralia and — we'd 
appreciate it, if you would.” 

Mr. H. put down his newspaper 
on hearing Tuck’s voice. “I'll be glad 
to. On—this?” he asked as Bib 
handed him her S.A. ticket. 

“Yes. And this.” Tuck presented 
the spoon. “Oh, and I wonder — you 





see, I have a friend who — well, he | 


took aa tennis racquet to the All- 
State Music Contest in Green City 
in hopes he'd find you at the exhibi- 
tion matches — ” 

“Did he? I’m sorry to disappoint 
him,” Mr. H. said. “I’ve been fight- 
ing off a cold and sore throat "fee 


two days and the doctor advised me | 


not to play tonight. I'm going on to 
Blacksburg to play there tomorrow 
night.” 

“Well,” said Tuck, thinking fast, 
“would you be willing to write your 
name on a piece of this, and Scoop 
can stick it on his racquet?” Tuck 
dug into his coat pocket and brought 
up a small roll of adhesive tape. 

Hudgin smiled. “Certainly,” he 
said. “The ink may spread a little. 
There, that doesn’t look so bad, but 
it is a little fuzzy. Let me do one in 
pencil, then your friend can have 
his choice.” 

“Gee, that’s swell. 
Tuck said. 

“For mine, too,” 


Thanks a lot,” 


Bib added. 


“Oh,” Tuck turned back as they | 


started out of the car, “and I hope 
you feel better by tomorrow! 


As they walked to their seats, Bib | 


said: “Wasn't he nice to think of 
doing one pencil, too.” 
“Yeah, he certainly is a good egg,” 
Tuck observed. 
—Gay Heap 
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© WO PASSPORT REQUIRED 
© NO “NUISANCE TAXES” 
eNO FUSS ENTERING 
OR LEAVING ONTARIO 


—& 
COME to this land of vacation thrills 
beautiful Ontario, Canada’s love- 
' liest Province. Fishing . maw 
canoe trips... bathing. golf . 
tennis... camping . . dancing 
or just resting... all the iia 
pleasures of a perfect holiday await 
% you in Ontario. Fine peewee 
@) lead you to beauty spots. Sunny * 

‘ and cool glamorous evenings give you 
4 joyous hours . . . accommodations are 
reasonable. 
in Ontario. 


- your money goes further 
.there is a handsome premium 


on U.S. funds. Let us plan your trip. 















WRITE 
TODAY 


@ Let us send you 
information about 
the great goldfields 
. the glorious 
North country .;; 
or about the rental 
of Crown lands for 
cottage or camp sites. 
You will find it 
interesting and in- 
formative. 


Ontario Travel & Publicity Bureau 
38 Parliament Buildings 











' 

1 i 
| Toronto, Ont., Canada 1 
- ! 

, Please send me your free 80-page \ 
booklet on Ontario, and official road map. ; 
1 Name— ee am © 
' 

1 Address — ' 
; i] 





| Town — State 
NO PASSPORT REQUIRED 
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CAMERA FANS! 


OWN THIS KALART 
COMPAK SPEED FLASH 


for only $6.95! 





—specially designed for 
popular-priced cameras. 
You get “perfect flash shots” 
day or night, in any light! 


New and a genuine Kalart! The COMPAK 
SPEED FLASH is designed for popular-priced 
cameras with pre-set automatic shutters. Nothing 
like COMPAK — at so moderate a price — has 
ever been offered before. Uses new low-priced 
midget bulbs. Easily attached and adjusted. If 
your dealer doesn’t have COMPAK—use coupon 
below. Know the thrill of flash photography 
now! Also send for free booklet, “How to Put 
LIFE into Your Pictures.” Mail coupon today 


The Kalart Company Inc 
Dept. $ P3, Stamford Conn 


Send me COMPAK SPEED FLASH 
| enclose $6.95 in check or money order 


For Camera Shutter 


Send me your free booklet 
How to Put LIFE into Your Pictures 


Nome 
Address 


My Deoler is 





ROYAL portable typewriters rand 
new, 1941 Model. Listprice $44.50, our 
rice for a short time only $27.50 with 
and touchtyping book Against 
mall service varge $3 down. $3 


nthiy 
ALL LANGUAGES TYPEWRITER CO. 
119 W 23rd St., New York, N.Y 


CHelsea 2-5350 


PINS 30, RINGS 2 > Be 


Class pins, club pins, rings and palion L 
Finest quality Reasonable prices from 30c up fer 
Write today for our attractive, free catalog ¢ 

cart. P mara: AmTs CO. ROCHESTER, m ¥ 











Check Your 


* These words appear in this issue 
of Junior Scholastic. The accented 
syllable is capitalized. 


convoy (KON-voy, the noun. The 
verb “to convoy” is accented on the sec- 
ond syllable). The noun appears as the 
heading on page 2 and in rp 
in this issue. It means “ships under es- 
cort or protection of warships and war- 
planes.” Also note the use of the word 
in the book report on page 10. From 
the Latin con via, “to go with.” 
(LEJ-end-air-ee, or LEJ- 
end-uhr-ee), page 5, first column. Per- 
taining to a character or happening that 
has to do with a tale or fable handed 
down from the people of the past. From 
the Latin legere, “to read.” 

arid, page 5, second column. Dry, 
lacking in moisture, barren. From the 
Latin, arere, “to be dry.” 


legendary 


Grand Coulee (KOO-lee), page 5, 
first column. The Grand rt it is a 
steep-walled hollow, extending for many 
miles through Western Washington. it 
is supposed to be the dry bed of the 
Columbia River which the stream aban- 
doned ages ago for a new channel. The 
word coulee is used in the West to de- 
scribe a hollow in the land bounded by 
steep sides. It comes from a French 
word, couler, “to flow.” The hollows 
were probably filled with water, but as 
the Western country became arid, the 
water dried, and left a hollow. Many 
of the hollows are white with alkali. 

kw., abbreviation for kilowatt 

KILL-oh-watt), page 5, first column. 
One kilowatt is equal to one thousand 
watts. One watt is a small unit of elec- 
trical power, equal to one volt-ampere. 
Kilo is the Greek word for 1000 and 
watt takes its name from the Scottish 
scientist, James Watt. 

(rek-luh - MAY - shun), 
page 5, second column. The aggre of 
reclaiming or restoring wild or desert 
country to human- uses by nrigé iting it 
and making it fit for agriculture. From 
the Latin reclamare, “to cry out against 


or call back. ¢ 


tonnage 


reclamation 


(TUN-ihj), page 6, column 
two. The thsi of weight which one, 
or a number of vessels, may carry. From 
the Old English tun, “a large vat, or 
cask.” The ton was the amount of liquid 
such a vessel would hold. 

bottom, page 7, first column. The part 
of a ship which is usually under water. 
The word is also used by shipping men 
to mean a cargo ship. From the Anglo- 
Saxon, botm, “lowest part.” 

merchant marine (MUHR-chuhnt 
muh-REEN ), page 7, first column. The 


KNOW THESE WORDS? 
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Vocabulary 


combined seagoing vessels of a country 
which are used only to carry cargo or 
passengers. From the Latin mercari, “to 
trade,” and mare, “sea.” 

decline (de-KLINE), page 7, first 
column. A slump, or falling off. From 
the Latin declinare, “to turn aside.” 

template (TEM-pliht), page 7, 
photo caption. A gauge, pattern or a 
mould, usually made of thin metal, com- 
position, or board, and used as a guide 
in machine work. 





MOVIE CHECK-UP 


Strong drama, no comedy: Pastor 
Hall. So Ends Our Night. Victory. High 
Sierra. 

Strong drama, plus first-rate comedy: 
The Great Dictator. 

Strong drama, plus some fun: Meet 
John Doe. 

‘Light and good: Andy Hardy's Private 
Secretary. Third Finger, Left Hand. Buck 
Privates. That Night im Rio. 


Special: Fantasia—a feature length 
cartoon with symphonic music. 
The cream of the Westerns: Arizona. 


Western Union. Rangers of Fortune. The 
Westerner. 
Aviation Drama: Flight Command. 
Career Drama: Cheers for Miss Bishop. 





That's Right 

Traveler: “Which platform tor the 
New York train?” 

Boy: “Turn to the left and you'll be 
right.” 

Traveler: 
young man.” 

Boy: “Allright then. Turn to the right 
and you'll be left.” 


“Dont be impertinent, 





NOTICE 

“Improve Your Reading”, Dr. Sells’ 

department in Junior Scholastic, is 

omitted this week. It will be resumed 
next week. 
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Summer Sessions June 30—August 8 





Gain inspiration this summer by attending a 
University of California Summer Session— 
where you can study under the direction of 
stimulating minds and play in an invigorating 
Vacationland. y% An exceptionally wide choice 
of courses. Special lectures, recitals, drama, 
athletics. % For announcements of courses, ad- 
dress: Dean of the Summer Session, Uni¥ersity 
of California, Berkeley ; or Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of California at Los An- 
geles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Berkeley and * Los Angeles 
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SOUTHEAST MEETS NORTHEAST: 
Pupil Advisory Boards for this issue 
represent the Lyndora School, Lyndora, 
Pa. (above), and Johnson City Junior 
High School, Johnson City, Tenn. (be- 
low). 

The members of Lyndora 


Board 


School were chosen from the Lyndora 
Newspaper Club. They edit and pub- 





The Johnson City Junior High School 
members are: Left to right (first row) 
Ruth Street, Lorraine Diggs, Margaret 
Watson, Betty Jo Ring, Carolyn Wacks, 
Betty Brien. ‘Second row: Sam Taylor, 


TENNESSEE, MEET PENNSYLVANIA! 






lish the school monthly, The Lyn-Sen- 
tinel. Left to right (standing) they are: 
Edward Nozak, Patsy Caputa, Stancy 
Bakich, Helen Kaschik, i Patyka, 








Steve Grinnik, Mitchell Ufner. Seated: 
Mary Herman, Kenneth Edgington, | 
Eugenia Loverick, Miss Campbell 


(teacher and adviser of the Club), 
Helen Dobransky, Margaret Soley. 


Harold Young, Mack Trammell, James 


Lecka, Robert Weaver. James Morgan 
is also a member of this Pupil Advisory 


Board. but he was unable to be in the 


picture. 
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What Possible Harm 


“I'm sorry, madam,” said the attendant 
at the movie, “but you can’t take that dog 
into the theater.” 

“How absurd,” protested the woman. 
“What harm can pictures do a little dog 
like this?” 


Kansas 


The Latin in Him 


Fibber McGee talking about an 


was 


imaginary trip to Cuba. Of Havana, he 


said: “I came, I saw, I Conga’ed.” 
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City Star 


Tip Top 


Wise: “When I woke up this morning, | 
found all the bedclothes wound tightly | 


around me.’ 
Guy 
top.” 


. | 
The Windjammer,’’ 
New Knoxville, Ohio 


New Knoxville H. 8 


Note to Pupil Editors: Please send a 
copy of your school magazine or news- 
paper to the Editor of Junior Scholastic, 


220 E. 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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“My, you must have slept like a| 
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Hinds Oven can “turn on 
the heat’ up to 350° 


to prove the climate-sure qualities of 
HINDS HONEY and ALMOND CREAM! 


HIS laboratory oven is only one of 
the many reasons why Hinds is 
famous as the lotion that works. 

Here in this oven, Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream is subjected to rigid temperature tests, 
with the resulg that the famous Hinds formula 
for hand lotion retains its smoothing action 
in any climate, any weather! 

Every ingredient that goes into the mak- 
ing of Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
is likewise tested and analyzed for purity 
and helpful skin-smoothing action. 

Use Hinds on dry, chapped hands, face, 
and body, wherever skin needs smoothing. 
Extra-creamy, extra-softening—even one 
application of Hinds helps dry, rough 
hands feel softer...look prettier! $1, 50¢, 
25¢, 10¢ sizes. 

Send for a sample of Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream— FREE! Write Lehn & Fink 
Products Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. 


HINDS 


HONEY & ALMOND CREAM 


Copyright, 1941, Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
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ACROSS 


DOWN 
To state or say 1. Long, loose outer garment (pl.) 
European river flowing into 2. A yellow-red tropical fruit. 
the Black Sea 3. A fixed charge. 
4 celestial being 4 ~ S. secretary of the Navy 
(photo) 
sCussetings fist name 5. A financial obligation. 
One of a w irlike South Afri- 6. Exclamation of dismay 
can people of Bantu stock 7. South American republic 
A way of departure (pl 8. Those who think too much 
A large, flat-bottomed boat of themselves 
A steam or power boat, used 14 An article of curiosity. 
for towing (pl 15. More learned 
To stop 16. Possessive form of they. 
> 17 To glow 

- sector ll by of Ghent 19. Former king of Spain, who 

: died recently 
A mark of division or outline. 20. Director of the Office of Pro- 
One more than three duction Management for Na- 
Edges tional Defense. 
To implore 2 To saturate 
City on New Providence Is- 26. An assembly or council 


27. An agreement or treaty 
28 To entice. 
29. The part sung by the lowest 


land in the Bahamas 
Capital of Portugal 


Island in the Mediterranean female voice 
Sea belonging to Greece. 30. Head of a committee organ- 
Elaborate 


ized to investigate ““‘Un-Ameri- 


City on the coast of Belgium can” activities. 





Do You Know? 


Are you an observant type of person? Does your mind notice 
details when you look at an object, or do you just see the object as 


aw 


hole? The following questions will help you to find out just 


how observant you are 


When you open a window, do you raise the sash or the frame? 


2. Suppose that you're reading a book. You stop on page 14 and 
want to mark your place. Do you put the book mark between 
pages 13 and 14, or between 14 and 15? Why? 

3. If a rope is stretched across a railroad track and a train runs 
over it, how many pieces would it be cut into? 

4. What structure, generally thought of in connection with Egypt, 
appears on a U. S. one dollar bill? anitiin eann tee 
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1 Spy! 

A code expert helped his 
government track down and 
convict a famous foreign 
agent. While this spy was in 
prison, he wrote the code ex- 
pert a note. The note did not 
seem to make sense until the 
expert read it aloud slowly. 
Can you tell what the note 
says? 
TirvuRWwUSE 3FC.0 8 
YY 4 ME. 


Answer next issue 


Sad Story 
Using the same seven letters 
in each case, fill in the three 
missing words in the poem 
below. The first missing word 
means: To desire eagerly. The 
second is: To be acclaimed. 
The third means: Loss of 
hope. 
Marilyn Molly ._ —. — — 
SS 
Pe Seen ee ye he as a 
cook by beau, 
Timothy. 
She poured soup in a pot, 
But because she forgot, 
It burned to a crisp and — 


her lot! 
Answer next issue 


Alphabet Sentence 
If you've ever taken typing 
in school, you should be able 
to do this one: ‘write out a 
sentence containing all the 
letters of the alphabet, using 


each letter only once. 
Answer next igsue 


Imps 

This puzzle may look hard, 
but it isn’t IMPossible for you 
to work out. All you have to 
do is find a word to define the 
statement about each IMP. 
For instance: An IMP who 
tries to look and act like 
someone else would be an 
IM Personator. 

1. An IMP that is defec- 
tive. 

2. An 
wait. 

3. An 
your way. 

4. An 
command. 

5. An IMP that begs and 
entreats. 

6. An IMP who is a pre- 


tender. 


IMP that cannot 
IMP that gets into 


IMP that likes to 


Answer next issue. 























Joke of the Week 


A JSA button goes to Mar- 
jorie Jordan, 13, Grade 8, Cen- 
tral School, Grove City, Pa., 
for this joke: 

Father: “My son, I'm 
afraid I'll never see you in 
Heaven!” 

Son: “No? Gee, pop — what 
have you done now?” 


Honorable Mentions 


Lady of the House: “Have 
you given the goldfish fresh 
water today, Hilda?” 

Hilda: “No, ma’am. They 
ain’t finished the water I gave 
"em yesterday.” 

Submitted by Lyndelle Hertzler 
Grade 6, Jr. H. 8., Lancaster, Pa 


Bud: “Do you know what 
the little gun said to the big 
gun?” 

Dud: “No. What?” 

Bud: “‘Hi, big shot!” 


Submitted by Patricia Kerr, 


Grade 7, Washington Jr. H. 8., 


Albuquerque, New Merico 


Mother: “Run along, now, 
Junior, and get washed up. 
I'm having your uncle for 
dinner.” 

Junior: “Nothing doing! I’m 
no cannibal!” 

Submitted by Martha Smith, Grade 7, 

Jr. H. 8., Granville Summit, Pa 

Judge: “You are accused of 
stealing a chicken. Anything 
to say before I pronounce sen- 
tence?” 

Prisoner: “I just took it for 
a lark, Your Honor.” 

Judge: “No resemblance! 
Thirty days!” 

Submitted by Norma Jeanne Gettel 
Grade 8, Vroman School, Vroman, Colo 
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K-K-K-Katie: 1. Suffo-Kate. 2. 


Lubri-Kate. 3. Advo-Kate. 4. Ex- 
tri-Kate 
Hidden Names: 1, Colorado. 2. 


Seine. 3. Chile. 4. India. 5. Salem. 
6. China. 


Angry Words: Dire, Ride; Mire, 
Rime; Sire, Rise; Tire, Rite. 


Junior Scholastic 























